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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—IX 
THE MANUFACTURE OF CUT GLASS 


Four or five years ago it was stated in BRusH And PENCIL that no line 
of products offered more conclusive proof of the superiority of American 
art manufactures than 
cut glass. To-day, the 
statement may be reiter- 
ated with even more 
ground for what may 
seem a boast than then. 
A decade ago American 
glassware was looked 
upon with — suspicion, 
damned with faint praise, 
or even openly con- 
demned as being of poor 
texture and inartistic de- 
sign. Now the glass- 
workers of the United 
States make the proud 
boast that their product, | 4 GLASS ENGRAVER AT WORK 
both in texture and de- 
sign, is unequaled, and the European manufacturers, who formerly supplied 
the American market, are forced reluctantly to confess that the claim of their 
New York rivals is founded on fact, and not on presumption. There are, 
at the present time, in this country, over sixty manufacturers of cut glass, 
scattered from the Mississippi to the Atlantic coast, but located, for the 
most part, in southern Massachusetts, southern New York, and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, who are daily turning out ware with which the 
imported goods brought from Europe bear no comparison. An art indus- 
try, therefore, of such magnitude and excellence, naturally find a place 
in the present series of articles. 

The development of the cut-glass industry in America is similar to 
the development of artistic pottery. The industry had to pass through 
its infantile stages, and a rather discouraging infancy and childhood it 
had. There was no dearth of artistic talent on the part of American de- 
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signers, no lack of material suitable for the finest work, no want of clever 
ness and enterprise among native glass-workers. But the purchasing 
public was prejudiced against home product, and just as in the case of 
artistic pottery, it was said, tacitly or openly, that nothing good came 
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from America. The popular demand was for imported glassware, and 
nothing but imported, or what purported to be imported, goods would 
satisfy the purchasers. Long before American manufacturers obtained 
public recognition, their product was practically as good as it is to-day, 
but it was shelved in deference to this senseless prejudice; and it was not 
until 1893, when home-made goods were placed in sharp comparison 
with European products, that the American public saw the intrinsic beauty 
and worth of the output of our factories, and realized the inanity of its 
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former practice of prizing only that which was imported, or said to have 
been imported. Recognition of worth was bound to come, and late it did. 

The turning-point having been passed, the development of cut glass 
in the United States has been quite unprecedented. Our manufacturers 
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have realized the opportunity opened to them, and with the conviction 
that this country could supply artistic products as well as raw material, 
they have been strenuous in maintaining the rank which persistence and 
merit finally won for them. They have evolved their own styles and have 
educated their own workmen, keeping ever before them the work of their 
European competitors. They have the satisfaction to-day of knowing 
that their efforts are fully appreciated, that their wares find ready sale. 

It is not my purpose in again presenting the facts of American cut 
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glass manufacture to extol or to compare the products of different native 
manufacturers. Indeed, there is little that is distinctive about cut glass 
that lends itself to exhaustive treatment, outside of technical books. Purity 
of texture, grace of design, and skillfulness of workmanship are the three 
factors in popular estimations that enter into the beauty of those irides- 
cent pieces over which lovers of the beautiful grow enthusiastic. Authori- 
tative information about the methods and difficulties of the factory, however, 
will be of interest. The workman has not the scope and latitude enjoyed 
by the potter. He is denied the privilege of color, for instance, and of 
many another pleasing decorative effect, as I before pointed out. He simply 
takes the purest and intrinsically least decorative material and shapes 
from it a thing.of beauty. Hence, material apart, grace of design and 
skill in manipulative treatment are the two things upon which he must rely. 

It is surprising- how little is known, even by the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of cut glassware, of the processes through which a piece must go. 
The art of glass-making dates back at least to the days of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Phoenicia, and the process of glass-making is to-day practically the 
same as it was thousands of years ago. We in modern times have attained 
exceptional successes in the art, as regards material, only by excessive 
care in the selection of ingredients and in skill in manipulation. Glass- 
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cutting, however, is a 
different matter, and deep 
cutting, as practised to- 
day, dates only to the 
early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and is 
really an art incident to 
the invention of the 
steam-engine. Great as 
was the reputation ac- 
quired by the Venetians 
as glass-workers, there is 
no evidence to show that 
they were glass-cutters, 
and the Roman glass- 
cutting was limited to the 
engraving of glass cam- 
eos. Really, then, glass- 
cutting is strictly a mod- 
ern art, one made _possi- 
ble by developments in 
other lines. 

The art of choos- 
ing wisely and com- 
bining judiciously the 
various ingredients that 
enter into the com- 
position of our best 
glass is, from the stand- 
point of the glass-cutter, 
no less a comparatively recent attainment. One commonly thinks 
of glass simply as a colorless, transparent substance, which in a 
molten state lends itself readily to manipulative purposes. Between 
the common, cheap glass of commerce and the material required by 
the glass-cutter for producing his best effects, there is all the difference 
in the world, and the efforts of the best engravers would be abortive if 
the supremest care were not taken in the composition of the material. 

The bases used in the manufacture of glass, as is commonly known, 
—there is little use of my seeking new phraseology for a subject about 
which little that is new can be said,—are soda, potash, lime, alumina, 
and oxide of lead, and the relative proportions of these ingredients and 
the way in which they are treated determine the quality of the material. 
If the manufacturer wishes to make his glass more fusible, he adds 
potash and soda; if less fusible, he adds alumina. If he wishes to make 
his material harder, he resorts to a more liberal use of lime. To heighten 
refractory powers or increase luster, he uses a generous solution of lead. 
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The importance, therefore, of a full knowledge of the relative percent- 
ages of the different ingredients can readily be seen, and hence it would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the man who prepares the mate- 
rial must, in a sense, be as much of an artist as the man who cuts the 
finished piece. With poor material nothing artistic can be accomplished. 
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“In making bottles, the cheapest glass,” said a prominent manu- 
facturer recently, in explanation of the methods commonly followed, 
‘lime is added to the potash, or soda and silicate. ‘The medicine-bottle, 
a better glass, has more potash. Window-glass contains both potash 
and soda; the finer kinds of glass made without lead are called crown 
glass. But where glass of the finest quality for cutting and polishing is 
desired, oxide of lead must be used, and, in general, a better grade of sand 
and alkali. This is often called flint-glass, as distinguished from the 
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cheaper or lime-glass. The flint-glass is heavier as well as more brilliant. 
The lime-glass has a decidedly greenish tint. Lead or flint glass may 
also be recognized by the clear tone it gives forth when struck, as a bell. 
If color is desired in flint-glass, certain metallic oxides are used with the 
usual ingredients. The addition of oxide of copper gives a blue color, 
while oxide of iron imparts a yellow. Pure gold yields a ruby-red.” 

These facts may seem encyclopedic, but they are important for an 
understanding of the means used and the care needed in the preparation 
of the material used by the American glass-cutters. A wrong selection 
of ingredients, or an excess of one ingredient over another, would be fatal 
for the result desired. Hence all ingredients must be selected with the 
greatest care, weighed with extreme accuracy, and thoroughly mixed. 
This mixture constitutes the “‘ batch,” as it is called, and it will be of 
interest to the reader to follow it through its various stages until it ap- 
pears, through the manipulations of the workmen, luminous with bril- 
liancy and glinting with prismatic color. The clay-pot or crucible must 
be in perfect condition for the reception of the mixed ingredients. First 
the batch is gradually brought to melting-point, which is approximately 
2500 degrees Fahrenheit. It is then allowed to cool slowly until it is 
of the proper consistency to “‘ gather.” This consists in a workman insert- 
ing into the mass the end of an iron blowing-pipe to which a quantity of 
the molten glass adheres. The pipe is passed to a second workman, who 
gives some semblance of form to the piece by blowing, and then passes 
it on to the “ gaffer,” or foreman, who puts the piece into its final shape. 

The article is now too brittle to be of service, and must be annealed. 
The articles, according to size, are placed in a kiln, or a “ leer,”’ or oven, 
every possible care being taken to guard against the slightest draft of 
air, since this would crack the glass. A hard-wood fire is maintained 
under the pieces to be annealed for about a day, after which it is removed, 
and the doors of the kiln are sealed hermetically. In this air-tight com- 
partment the larger pieces of glass remain for about a week. The tem- 
perature is reduced by naturul radiation until the ware is cool enough 
for handling. The ovens, or leers, used for annealing small pieces are 
about sixty feet long, with a fire-box that extends only about the first six 
feet. The ware is placed on pans hooked together and conveyed slowly 
from one end to another by an endless chain. This trip of about sixty 
feet requires twenty-four hours. Thus, according to the size and thick- 
ness of the glass, the time required for annealing is from one to seven 
days. Every piece as it comes from the oven is carefully examined by 
experts trained to detect the slightest flaw in the material. Perfect pieces 
are now ready for the cutter. 

The “ rougher ”’ first makes a comparatively rude outline of the de- 
sign on the surface of the glass with a reddish gummy fluid. The pat- 
tern is then “ roughed ” in with revolving disks kept moist with sand and 
water. These disks, or iron wheels, vary in size and thickness according 
to the necessities of the pattern, frequently a dozen or more disks being 
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required for “ roughing ”’ in the pattern of the piece. This step being 
finished, the ware passes into the hands of the foreman for his critical 
inspection, after which it goes to the “ smoother,” who smooths down 
the rough edges of the incised pattern with stone wheels, likewise kept 
moist with dripping water. Not infrequently certain portions of the pat- 
tern are cut directly by the “ smoother ” without “ roughing.” 

The nicety required in this work can readily be understood. If the 
cutting disks get “out of true,” the pattern will be irregular, and lack 
the perfect lines necessary for the finest effect. If the tiniest pebble finds 
its way in the sand to the surface of the disk, it is likely to utterly ruin the 
article in a second. Patterns require cutting from a hair-line on tiny 
articles to incisions of considerable depth in larger and more costly pieces. 
The inexperienced would scarcely realize the nicety of touch required 
on the part of the cutter. He must know instinctively how deeply his 
wheel is penetrating into the material, and when to remove the glass 
from the cutting apparatus. A slight excess of pressure would over- 
heat and fracture the glass, and thus ruin a costly article, when practi- 
cally all the pattern had been incised upon it. From the “ smoother ” 
the ware goes to the “ polisher.’ First wooden wheels fed with a mix- 
ture of pumice, rotton stone, and water are used, and then brush-wheels 
moistened with the same preparation. Next the articles are brushed 
with putty-powder, a preparation of tin and lead, and finally they are pol- 
ished with wooden or cork wheels moistened with putty-powder, or with 
thick felt wheels. 

This brief outline will give the reader some idea of the various stages 
through which a single article of cut glassware has to pass in evolving 
from a formless mass of ingredients into a thing of beauty and utility. 
It will be seen that there is not a step in the process at which the slightest 
mistake or slip would not prove fatal to the finished result. Designs, for the 
most part, are of geometric pattern, since these lend themselves most readily 
to the use of the wheel. Lapidary cutting, commonly seen on stoppers 
for bottles, and engraving upon glass are simply variations of the process 
already described, the difference being, not one of the methods and means 
so much as of pattern. In the latter, more latitude is allowed to the en- 
graver, who cuts away the material in a sort of free-hand manner, so as 
to produce figures, flowers, and so forth. In engraving, the workman 
uses Copper w wheels, which vary in size from the diameter of a pin’s head 
up to six inches or more. Some of these wheels are as thin as a hair, 
while others are a quarter of an inch thick. These are attached to the end 
of a steel rod which is fastened to a lathe, the revolving disks being mois- 
tened from time to time with drops of oil and emery-powder. The engraver 
is thus, in a sense, an artist, and not a mere copyist, and within the limited 
scope permitted by his tools and his material, has an artist’s liberty to 
work something of his own individuality into his patterns. The two ac- 
companying illustrations showing workmen at their wheels, the larger a 
‘rougher ” and the smaller an “‘ engraver, ” will perhaps convey a better 
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impression of the glass-cutters peculiar work than a verbal description 
of the methods followed by these two classes of important operatives. 

Those at all familiar with cut glass know there is a vast difference in 
the quality of the ware placed upon the market. The most highly prized 
articles transmit light as colorless as a crystal. Inferior articles show 
a distinct tint, giving a yellowish, greenish, or smoky effect. These vari- 
ations are a matter for which the mixer of the ingredients is responsible, 
and he is the best workman who can so apportion and mix his materials 
as to approximate most closely to the perfect crystal. Again, in the bet- 
ter class of ware the patterns are more carefully executed, the lines are 
perfect in their symmetry, the incisions are sharp and clear-cut, and the 
polishing is done -with perfect evenness. In inferior work, on the other 
hand, the patterns betray irregularit’es that militate against the effect of 
the piece as a whole, there are breaks in the fluent lines, and flaws in the 
polished surfaces. Hence there are few lines of art work requiring greater 
precision and deftness from start to finish on the part of the workmen than 
cut glass. 

I do not contend here any more than I did when I first presented these 
facts, that Americans have succeeded in producing clearer and more per- 
fect material than Europeans, but I do contend that within the last dec- 
ade or two we have educated a large body of workmen who are second 
to none in the world in this peculiar, painstaking art industry. It is fur- 
ther contended that in point of artistic patterns our designers have been 
more successful than those who have produced the stock patterns of the 
Old Word product. It may safely be said that Europe has produced 
prize pieces that have never been excelled. But these individual pieces 
can scarce y be taken as the standard by which to assign rank to the re- 
spective industries of the two continents. The average of excellence in 
the gross output, taking into consideration clearness and texture of mate- 
rial, perfectness of cutting and polishing, and charm of design, should 
more properly be taken as the standard. From the standpoint of this 
average excellence American workers in cut glass are now in position to 
become teachers of the European workers, their former mentors. 

EDWARD L. PRENTISsS. 
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Antique Carrara Marble Bust 
Example of Italian work 
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EXHIBITIONS — PAST AND TO COME 


The eighty-first annual exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
will be held in the gallery of the American Fine Arts Society, No. 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, commencing December 23d and continuing to and in- 
cluding January 20, 1906. The jury of selection is composed as follows: 
Academicians—George R. Barse, Jr., Carroll Beckwith, Edwin H. Blash- 
field, C. D. Weldon, George H. Yewell, Worthington Whittredge, and Irving 
R. Wiles. Associates—Frank Russell Green and William St. John Har- 
per. The hanging committee consists of William H. Howe and Walter 
Shirlaw, academicians, and Elliott Daingerfield, associate. The prizes 
will consist of the Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300 for the best American 
figure compositions painted in the United States by an American citizen, 
without limitation or age; the Julius Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and 
$100, for the best three pictures in oil-colors painted in the United States 
by American citizens under thirty-five years of age; the Thomas R. Proctor 
prize of $200 for the best portrait in the exhibition, and the Inness gold 
medal, presented by George Inness, Jr., in memory of his father, for the 
best landscape in the exhibition. The academicians will not compete for 
the Clarke or the Hallgarten prizes. 

# Seventy portraits and fancy busts, bas-reliefs, medallions, etc., made 
up the display opened to the public by the National Sculpture Society— 
the opening one of the season—in the sculpture-room of the Fine Arts 
Building. It remained open until and including November 18th. One 
half the room was devoted to a retrospective exhibition, which included 
many familiar works, and the other half to new works by American sculp- 
tors. Some forty portrait-busts were submitted to the jury in the portrait- 
bust competition for the Ward prize of $500. This was awarded to Charles 
Gratly, of Philadelphia, for a strong bust of a young man. Honorable 
mention was given to Miss Evelyn B. Longman, of New York, for a head 
of a man, and to Attillio Piccirilli, for a marble portrait-bust, also of a man. 
None of the thirty bas-reliefs submitted in competition for the Drummond 
prize of $400 was considered sufficiently good, and the prize was not 
awarded. Honorable mentions, however, were given to Miss Janet 
Scudder, Albert Jaegers, John L. Fraser, Miss Clara Pfifer Garrett, John 
Flanagan, and J. E. Roynie. 

* The Swedish-American Art Association, an organization incorporated 
this year for the promotion and cultivation of art, recently held its first ex- 
hibition in Chicago. The Association is composed of males and females 
of recognized ability as architects, art designers, engravers, musicians, 
actors, composers, writers, or other persons of good social standing who 
display a sincere interest in art and who can assist the Association in the 
accomplishment ofits object. The exhibit attracted considerable attention, 
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notably among the Swedish- 
American residents of the city. 
There were nineteen exhibi- 
tors, and the class of work 
ranged through water-colors 
and oils, drawings, portraits, 
landscapes, and the work of 
sculptors. The highest num- 
ber of exhibits by any one 
artist was ten, while there were 
several who had but one speci- 
men of their work on exhibi- 
tion. The exhibitors were 
Miss Ahlm, Charles Friberg, 
August Franzen, E. Gelhaar, 
C. Hallberg, H. Von Hofsten, 
S. Holmberg, Alfred Jansson, 
B. Liljefors, C. Larsson, A. 
Nyholm, Carl J. Nilsson, John 
A. Nyden, Axel E. Alsson, 
Henry Reuterdahl, A. Schultz- 
berg, B. Sandzen, A. G. Wal- 
gren, and A. Zorn. The jurors 
were Charles Francis Browne, 
John H. Vanderpoel, William a 
Schmedtgen, C. Hallberg, A. 

Nyholm, and A. Jansson. 

*® The art exhibit conducted 

by the Des Moines Women’s 

Club attracted an average of 

more than 1,000 persons each 

day during the two weeks it 

was held. Three of the paint- 

ings were sold. The paintings 

purchased and the catalogue 

prices for which the pictures 

are said to have sold are: K. 

Witkowski’s “ Blowing Bub- 

bles”’ (Russian), $350; S. 

Svenssen’s “Winter Land- 

scape” (Norway), $250; James 

G. Tyler’s “ Marine” (Ameri- 

can), $350. Two paintings 

which the Women’s Club , 
selected to purchase were, B. De Hooge’s ‘‘ A Cup of Tea” (Holland) anda 

G. Inness’s pastoral painting. The show will be an annual affair. 
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* More than four hundred pictures 
made up the tenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the New York Watercolor 
Club, which was held at the Fine 
Arts Galleries, in New York. The 
display was of good average merit, 
and while it had no especially strik- 
ing works, it presented an attractive 
appearance. The Beall prize of 
$200 was awarded by the jury to 
Henry B. Snell’s large picture, 
“Venetian Boats,” a poetic typi- 
cal scene on the lagoon, with large, 
broad bower-boats sailing out of a 
diaphanous mist toward the specta- 
tor. There were a few good figure 
works, notably Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols’s ‘“ Roses,’ charmingly 
drawn and posed; some always de- 
lightful illustrations by Miss Eliza- 
beth Shippen Green; three excellent 
examples of Colin Campbell-Coo- 
per; one a view of Zurich; a char- 
acteristic Dutch interior by Edmund 
Potthast; a harbor scene by F. Mc- 
Intosh Arnold, very original and well 
composed, and several delightful 
landscapes, coast scenes, and ma- 
rines by Hugh H. Breckenridge, I. 
A. Josephi, F. K. Rehn, and others. 
The exhibition was, as usual, filled 
with pleasant and often most at- 
tractive artistic memoranda of sum- 
mer wanderings by hill and _ field 
and river. 

# During the summer and _ fall 
months a little society, small only in 
point of numbers, has been work- 
ing quietly but earnestly, preparing 
for a unique exhibit which is to take 
place the first week in December, in 
Rockford. These workers call them- 
selves the Rockford Arts and Crafts 





spade ‘ ten CARVED AND GILDED FIGURE 
Society, and their object is the en- Example of Italian work 

couragement of handicraft in confor- 

mity with arts and crafts ideals. Mrs. Harvey G. Hatch is the president, 
and to her enthusiam is chiefly due the existence of this society, which 
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was organized last April. The active membership for the first year 1s 
limited to twelve members, and there are nine at present. There are 
also a small number of associates. A jury composed of five active mem- 
bers decides the president, accepts or rejects the work presented for exhi- 
bition. The first annual exhibit will be held Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 6th and 7th. 

* Among the artists whose works formed a part of the exhibition at Nash- 
ville are George Brown of Philadelphia; Alexander T. Van Laer, Charles 
Warren Eaton, William H. Howe, Winslow Homer, George Inness, H. 
Laissiment, V. Henry Lesur, Claude Monet, G. Merlot, Arthur Parton, 














WORK IN METAL 
By Students of Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 


Charles Schreyvogel, P. Rudell, Hubert Vos, Thomas Eakins, L. M. 
Genth, M. J. Meade, Ella S. Hergesheimer, Robert Henri, Anna Eliza- 
beth Klumpke, J. C. Magee, Edward W. Redfield, Laura E. Snow, Edward 
Taylor Snow, and J. G. Brown. 

* The Boston Art Club will hold its autumn exhibition from November 
17th to December 2d. The exhibition is limited to the works of artist 
members of the Club. 

* The exhibition of the works of Boston artists, under the auspices of 
the Columbus Art Association, attracted widespread interest among those 
concerned in the portrayal of the true and beautiful as revealed in the 
works of present-day masters. The pictures, seventy in number, repre- 
senting twenty-six artists, were hung in an apartment of the Columbus 
Savings and Trust Company Building, at High and Long streets, and the 
exhibit was open every day and evening during the month, Sundays in- 
cluded. These artists were represented: Frank W Benson, Dwight 
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Blaney, Ethel Blanchard, Edward H. Barnard, I. H. Caliga, W. W. Church- 
ill, Adelaide Cole Chase, Charles H. Davis, Walter L. Dean, Francis 
Draper, H. H. Gallison, Philip L. Hale, Charles Hopkins, on, Lee Lufkin 
Kaula, William J. Kaula, Louis Kronberg, Ernest L. Major, Jean N. 
Oliver, Mrs. Thomas S. Perry, Zelpha M. Plaisted, Parker Perkins, 
Charles H. Woodbury, Marcia O. Woodbury, Frederic P. Vinton, Joseph 
De Camp, and Ross Turner. 

# The exhibit of pictures by Western artists, given in the art-room of the 
Free Public Library, Cedar Rapids, continued through a week. The ex- 
hibit was under the auspices of the Cedar Rapids Art Association and 





GROUP OF ORIGINAL POTTERY 
By Students of Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 


was a worthy one, containing as it did many fine examples of the work of 
some of the best of our Western artists, as well as beautiful specimens of 
pottery and hammered metal work in silver, gold, and bronze. The peo- 
ple of Cedar Rapids did not manifest the interest in the exhibit that it was 
hoped they would. While the attendance was better than it was for the 
exhibit given under the auspices of the Art Association over two years ago, 
still it was not large enough to pay the expenses of the exhibit. 

* Berlin will have during January, February, March, and April a German 
century exhibition in the National Gallery, representing the best works in 
painting, drawing and small sculptures during the hundred years from 
1775 to 1875. Committees have been formed in the chief cities of Ger- 
many. Expenses will be met by contributions from patriots and art 
lovers. 

* Some notable prices were realized at the sale of engravings at Christie’s 
in London recently, the highest being $4,515, paid for ‘“The Daughters 
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of Sir Thomas Frankland,” by W. Ward, after Hoppner. Other items 
were: After Hoppner, “‘ The Setting Sun,” by J. Young, $1,310; ‘“‘ Count- 
ess of Oxford,” by S. W. Reynolds, $810. After Wheatley, ‘‘ The Cries 
of London” (set of thirteen), $2,360; ‘“‘ Going to Market,” “‘ At Mar- 
ket,” ‘‘ Coming from Market,” W. Annis, $975. After Romney, four 
portraits of Lady Hamilton—as Nature, by H. Meyer, $1,700; as a Bac- 
chante, by C. Knight, $1,100; as Emma J. Jones, $915; and again as a 
Bacchante, $510. 

# The Art Crafts Department of the Artists’ Club of Denver announces 
its first annual exhibition to be held December 4th to 1oth inclusive. 
Entry blanks were required to be in the hands of the corresponding sec- 
retary, on or beforé November 22d; exhibits to be delivered, transportation 
paid; return transportation to be paid by the Club on all work accepted 
by the jury, exclusive of furniture and other heavy articles. 

* The jury appointed by the T-Square Club to select drawings for the 
annual exhibition at the Academy of the Fine Arts to be held December 
3d to 24th, has selected 400 from the 600 submitted for the competi- 
tion. A member of the jury said that this year the drawings are running 
well and that the exhibition would be superior to any held for several years. 
Many architects and artists of prominence have contributed. The jury 
is composed of the following members: Edward Donn, Jr., of Washing- 
ton; Paul Philippe Crete, of the University of Pennsylvania; Walter 
Smedley, J. P. B. Sinkler, Arthur I. Nicholson, Nicola D’Ascenzo, Andrew 
J. Sauer, and E. Wagersmith. 


HL 
ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The city of Ghent recently opened a new museum building. In mov- 
ing the art treasures of the old building the workmen discovered in the 
attic an immense roll of canvas that proved to be the picture of a group of 
twenty-two persons, life size. Investigation led to the identification of 
the picture as one painted at the order of the Butchers’ Guild of Ghent by 
Robert Van Audenaerde, in 1724. The men represented are the chief 
members of the guild. It is said to be an excellent example of this artist, 
whose chef-d’ceuvre is the altar-piece in the Church of the Carthusians at 
Ghent. 

* Denys Puech, the French sculptor who was recently elected to the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, was thirty years ago a shepherd boy in the 
Aveyron hills, where he was born. While watching his sheep he amused 
himself with making clay figures of animals and shepherds, that attracted 
much local attention. He was able to get to Paris, where he entered the 
atéliers of Falguiére and Chapu. In 1884 he carried off the Prix de Rome, 
which sent him for some years to Italy. Since then his successes have 
been many. Two of his works are in the Luxembourg— his “‘ Muse 
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d’André Chénier,” and his “ Siréne.” His statue of Leconte de Lisle 
is one of the most admired in Paris. The municipal authorities have re- 





< 
GERMAN CABINET, CARVED WALNUT, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Pen Drawing by Edgar Pearce 
Pupil of the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 
= 
cently commissioned him to do an immense allegorical bas-relief repre- 
senting the history of Paris for the new Hétel de Ville. Puech is one of 
the few living artists whose work has found abiding place in the Louvre. 
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* Millet died poor, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, and 
his famous ‘ Angelus, ” which had brought him a few pounds, was sold 
after his death for thousands, dealers of course pocketing the profits. 
Maitre Jose Thery, a barrister, recalling this incident, is starting an agita- 
tion to obtain for artists some literary right equivalent to literary copy- 
right. He proposes to form an association on the lines of the Authors’ 
Society. On the first sale of the picture the artist would furnish all in- 
formation regarding his work. Thus a record of the canvas would be 
preserved. At each sale the society, if the picture’s market value increased, 





PRIZE BOWL 


By Maude Smith 
Pupil of the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 


would claim, on behalf of the artist or his heirs, as a royalty, a percentage 
of the excess of the last over the previous price paid. Artistic copyright 
would be guaranteed by law for sixty years. At the same time the society’s 
records would furnish warranties for the genuineness of a work of art. 
Every buyer would find it to his advantage to insist upon seeing the “ pedi- 
gree ” of a picture before purchasing it. Had some such society been in 
existence formerly, Maitre Thery points out, the market would not, as 
it is now, be deluged with sham Corots, to mention only the artist whose 
work has been most copiously forged, to the chagrin and sorrow of the 
picture-buying public. 

& The French minister of fine arts has appointed a commission to advise 
the government as to the works of art which should be bought by the 
state from the various exhibitions held in the large cities of the country. 
Every year a large sum is devoted by the government for this purpose. 
and the paintings, sculpture, and other works thus acquired are distributed 
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among the public museums. Naturally, there is considerable criticism 
and accusation of favoritism. The commission is composed of well-known 
men with certain advisory powers, who are elected to serve two years: 
Painters, MM. Bonnat, Carriére, Collin, Cormon, Carolus-Duran, Hen- 
ner, Lhermitte, and Robert Fleury; sculptors, MM. Chaplain, Boucher, 
Gardet, Marqueste, and Puech; architect, M. Vaudremer; jeweler, M. 
Lalique; art critics, MM. Arséne Blexandre, Fourcaud, Geffroy, Roger- 
Miles, and Thiebault-Sisson. These are all men of the highest repute. 
* M. Homolle, the director of the Louvre Museum, announced at the 





RECORD BOX IN WOOD AND METAL 
By Jacob R. Fox, Jr. 
Pupil of the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 


Congress of Architects that the excavations on the island of Delphos had 
already led to a brilliant result. The small temple called the Athenian 
treasure, constructed immediately after the battle of Marathon, and orna- 
mented with trophies of the Persian arms, is now entirely unearthed intact. 
This, in a great measure, is due to the liberality of the archeologist, the 
Duke of Loubat, a member of the institute, who contributes $10,000 
yearly until the excavations are complete. 

* A life-size bust picture by Albrecht Diirer of the Saviour crowned 
with thorns has been found in the house of an obscure resident of Offen- 
burg. The canvas bears Diirer’s monogram and the date 1524. Em- 
peror William, during his recent visit to Karlsruhe, went with the Grand 
Duke of Baden to see the picture. Professr Hans Thoma, the artist, and 
director of the Hall of Art at Karlsruhe, is 6ne of those who pronounced 
the picture to be a genuine Diirer. The find is regarded as one of the 
greatest importance. 
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The print division of the Library of Congress at Washington has so 4 
enlarged its sphere of usefulness that it has quite outgrown its old quarters, 





PORTRAIT OF LUCIEN SIMON 


By Rene Menard 
(Simon won first prize at current Pittsburg Exhibition) 


and in the near future is to have more space allotted to it. The little 
reading-room, which now occupies the end of the south gallery, is to be 
moved into the southwest pavilion, and the division will be permitted to % 
expand into the entire south gallery, along the walls of which are to be 
placed cases for the reception of prints. At almost no time during the year 
has the art reading-room been unoccupied, and the interest displayed in 
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the exhibits of etchings and engravings, got together under the super- 
vision of the print division, has been most gratifying to those in charge. 
A special exhibition of mezzotint portraits is projected for this winter. 

* The Cleveland Museum of Art is at last to become a reality. It is not 
to be built next week, but a building committee has already been ap- 
pointed. This committee will proceed to obtain the services of an archi- 
tect, and by next spring, at the very latest, a hole for the foundation will 
be dug in the ground at Wade Park, on the site of the long-awaited two- 
million-dollar art gallery. All this was decided upon recently at a meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Museum of Art. At the close of the meeting Henry 
C. Ranney, president of the Museum, delegated Hermon A. Kelley to 
make public the plans of the trustees. 

# A club was formed in the Whipple Art School, New York, which is to 
be called the Whipple Art Student’s Club, for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of art and art study and aiding financially and otherwise a worthy 
member in need of assistance. At the first annual meeting Charles Ayer 
Whipple was elected president; Andrew A. Walsh, vice-president; Wal- 
ter M. Williams, secretary, and Frank M. Stammers, treasurer; executive 
committee, William H. Townly, G. H. Glover, Jr., Walter S. De Lacy, 
Francis S. Echols, and H. Le Roy Still. The Club meets Saturday even- 
ings at the school. 

* In March, 1903, Congress appropiated the sum of $3,500,000 for the 
erection of a New National Museum Building, it being a fact well known 
to Washingtonians that now, and for some time past, a considerable por- 
tion of the five million specimens, both great and small, owned by the 
National Museum have remained in storage for lack of exhibition space. 
As soon, therefore, as the appropiation had been granted, plans were pre- 
pared, and on June 15, 1904, ground was broken for the formation of the 
new building, which, when completed, will cover more ground space than 
any structure in Washington, with the exception of the Capitol, the plans 
calling for an edifice five hundred and thirty feet in length by three hun- 
dred feet in width. Part of the new structure will stand immediately over 
what was once a portion of the old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which 
formerly ran directly through the heart of Washington, but now termi- 
nates at Georgetown, the section that formerly traversed the capital having 
been filled up after the Civil War. 

* Four new scholarships are open to pupils of the Columbus Art School 
—the Union League, Cooper, and Chase scholarships in New York, and 
the Pratt scholarship in Brooklyn. Two of these are open for competi- 
tion to pupils of advanced classes who have spent one year at the Colum- 
bus Art School, and the other two will be open for those who have com- 
pleted the three-year course. 
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THE YELLOW POND 
By Charles Francis Browne 
(Who won the Cahn prize at current Chicago Exhibition) 


THE NECROLOGY OF ART 


William T. Richards, the well-known Philadelphia marine artist, died 
recently at his home in Newport, Rhode Island. Death was caused by 
heart failure. Mr. Richards was born in Philadelphia in November, 1833. 
He received his early instruction there. He was an associate of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, an honorary member of the National Academy, and of 
the American Water Color Society. He won a medal at the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876, and his painting which won the Temple silver medal 
in 1885 hangs on the walls of the Academy of the Fine Arts. Mr. 
Richards received his first instruction from Paul Weber, the dis 
tinguished German landscape-artist. In 1855 he went abroad, remain- 
ing about a year. In 1867 he visited Paris, and 1878 he went again 
to Europe, in the years of 1878-80 maintaining a studio in London. 
He was an exhibitor in the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy, and_ the 
Grosvenor Gallery. In recent years his enegry was unabated, and he 
was actively engaged in his profession until within a short time of his death. 
Among his works in oil are “ Tulip Trees ” (1859), ““ Midsummer ” (1862), 
‘“ Woods in June ” (1864), ‘‘ Midocean ” (1869), ““On the Wissahikon ” 
(1872), ““Sea and Sky” (1875), ‘‘ Land’s End” (1880), “‘ Old Ocean’s 
Gray and Melancholy Waste” (1855), ““ February” and “A Summer 
Sea ”’ (1887). Mr. Richards’s talent was also expressed in water-colors, the 











best known of which works are “ Cedars on the Sea-shore ” (1873), “ Par- 
adise, Newport ” (1875), ‘‘ Sand Hills, Coast, N. J. ” (1876), “ King Arthur’s 
Castle, Tintagel, Cornwall” (1879), “Mullion Gull Rock, Tintagel, 
Cornwall ’’ (1882), ‘“‘ The Unresting Sea ” (1884), ‘‘ Cliff of Moruch, 
Land’s End” (1885), ‘‘A Summer Afternoon ” (1886), and “ Cliffs of 
St. Colomb ” and “A Break in the Storm” (1887). In the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, there are forty-seven of his landscape and 
marine views in water-colors. His “‘ On the Coast of New Jersey ” is in 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. : 
* The body of Charles Ward Rhodes, an artist well known in society cir- 
cles, was found in his room in Buffalo. He had taken cyanide of potas- 
sium. Rhodes was business manager of the art galleries of the Carnegie 
Art Institute at Pittsburg for two years previous to going to Buffalo, a few 
months ago. He came to Pittsburg from St. Louis, where for ten years 
he filled the position of assistant-director of the St. Louis Art Museum. 
He was born in Marietta, Ohio, thirty-five years ago and was unmarried. 
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IMPROVISATION 

By Childe Hassam 
> (Who received third prize at current Pittsburg Exhibition) 
’ 
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&* Roberto B. Rascovich, water-color artist and wood-carver, died of apo- 
plexy at the residence of a pupil in Chicago. One of Mr. Rascovich’s paint- 
ings, ‘‘A Canal in Venice,’’ received a prize at the World’s Fair in 1893. 
He was born in Dalmatia in 1858, studied art in the schools of Vienna and 
Paris, where he made a study of wood-carving. He came to Chicago in 
1893 and opened a studio. One of the artist’s best known works in Chicago 
is the memorial given to the widow of Theodore Thomas by the members 
of his orchestra. 

* Surrounded by his rare and magnificent works of art, Gustav Fuchs, 
designer, artist, sculptor, painter, and writer, killed himself in his apart- 
ments in a fashionable boarding-house in New York, by shooting him- 
self through the right temple with a revolver. The suicide had been planned 
with the utmost deliberation, and probably the entire day was spent in perfect- 
ing arrangements to carry out the deed. Before firing the fatal shot, Mr. 
Fuchs, who was one of the best known German artists in this country, and 
one time a millionaire, had carefully made his will, bequeathing all his 
masterpieces and gems of art to friends and preparing them for removal, 
directing where and to whom they should be delivered. 


MOIS 
ART SALES AND SALES PRICES 


One of the most important art sales of Germany during the last twenty 
years was held in Cologne recently, when the collection of pictures, pot- 


teries, furniture, and bric-A-brac amassed by the two brothers, Stephen 
and Gaspard Bourgeois, who died a year ago, was sold at auction. The 
Bourgeois brothers, who were known to every noted collector of bric-é- 
brac i nEurope, had, like Spitzer, the famous Paris collector, whose treas- 
ures were sold some ten years ago for several million dollars, the habit 
of reserving for their own delectation choice finds, the result being that 
the heirs are made rich. For nearly half a century the two brothers main- 
tained shops in Paris and Cologne. As an expert in pictures, the elder 
brother, Stephen, was highly esteemed in the art world of Paris. The 
chief treasures of his collection were early Italian works of Lippi, Di Credi, 
Bellini, Botticelli, and Lotto. Of other schools there was a fine example 
of Van Dyck, the portrait of the Antwerp patron of art, Rockox, a picture 
that was among the most admired at the recent Diisseldorff exhibition; 
Maes, Memling, Van Ruysdael, Rembrandt, also, represent the Nether- 
lands. Of old French art, a remarkable Watteau is mentioned. In 
modern work there were examples of Ziem, Rosa Bonheur, Huguet, Vol- 
lon, and even of Stuck, the Munich artist. 

* At the sale of the art collection of the late James McCormick, an Alma 
Tadema went for $115. Dubufe’s ‘ Sultan’s Favorite,’ for which the 
late A. T. Stewart once paid $7,500, was sold to a dealer for $405. A 
Daubigny seascape, which Mr. McCormick bought for $1,200, was sold 
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to a dealer for $135. “‘ On the Re, ” by James Webb, which Mr. McCor- 
mick acquired for $1,200, was sold to a dealer for $110. ‘‘ The Presenta- 
tion,” by Benjamin West, was sold to a dealer for $425. 

#* Some remarkably high prices were obtained at various auction sales in 
London. A Raeburn portrait, at the Robinson and Fisher sale, brought 
$70,000. In the Hamilton Bruce sale, two works by J. Maris, which had 
been purchased for $1,500 and $1,750, respectively, realized $13,125 and 
$8,110. A Matthew Maris, which originally cost $1,500, went up to 
$9,975. Other prices at one sale or another were $49,350 for a Romney, 
$29,400 for Sir Alma Tadema’s “ Dedication to Bacchus,” and $115,0co 
for four panels by Boucher. These are startling figures compared with 
the prices that ruled a decade ago. 

* Report from Paris says that great interest at the Hétel Drouot centered 
on a sale of pictures belonging to the collection of the late M. Binaut. 
The sale was directed by Maitre Crevallier, assisted by M. Durand-Ruel, 
and produced a total of 100,000f. ($20,000), most of which came from 
three pictures by Courbet, Corot, and Delacroix. A large and magnifi- 
cent picture by Gustave Courbet, entitled “‘ Les Casseurs de Pierres,”’ 
measuring 1 meter 45 centimeters (65 inches) high by 2 meters 57 centi- 
meters (102 inches) wide, was offered. The first price asked was 40,000f. 
($8,000). The first bid, 20,c00f. ($4,000), was made by M. Durand- 
Ruel. Then a lively struggle began between him and Herr Gessen, di- 
rector of a museum in Berlin. The latter won the victory by a bid of 
45,000f. ($9,000). Herr Gessen was bidding for Herr Seidlitz, director 
of the Dresden Museum, and it is in the latter museum that Courbet’s 
work will be given a place of honor. A large picture by Corot, presenting a 
“Vue de la Foret de Fontainebleau,” a work in the artist’s earliest style, 
did not attain the 30,000f. ($6,000) asked, but went to M. Berheim jeune 
for 20,000f. ($4,000). “‘ L’Assassinat de l’Eveque de Liége,” by Eugene 
Delacroix, was acquired by the Musée de Lyon, which was represented 
by M. Bardey, for 20,000f. ($4,000), 30,000f. ($6,000) having been asked. 
In comparison with these three, the other prices of the day were of little 
importance. 

* A correspondent writes of a recent sale of paintings in Amsterdam. 
The best prices realized were as follows: ‘Church at Hoogstraten,” 
by J. Bosboom, $775; ‘‘ The Synagogue,” by J. Bosboom, $1,450; “‘ The 
Placing of a Battery,” by G. H. Breitner, $588; ‘Johan van Oldenbarne- 
veldt’s Farewell Letter,” by J. Israels, $2,281; ‘‘ Shepherdess,” by J. 
Israels, $1,650; “‘ View at Limbourg,” by B. C. Koekkoek, $1,500; “‘ The 
Two Sisters,’ by Jacob Maris, brought $4,500; ‘‘ In the Fields,”’ by Wil- 
lem Maris, $675; ‘‘ Landscape in Gelderland,” by Mauve, $575; ‘‘ Dutch 
Landscape,” by W. B. Tholen, $750; and “‘ The Improvised Concert,” 
by Professor Fritz von Uhde, $1,525. The majority of prices did not 
equal those the painters mentioned generally bring. 

* The sale of pictures belonging to the collection of the late M. Mame, 
which took place at the Salle Petit, was the biggest event of its kind since 
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the celebrated “‘ Vente Lelong.” A great crowd was present, including 
all the well-known amateurs and dealers of Paris, and many from abroad. 
The total sum realized, as reported, reached 1,166,315f. ($233,263). The 
highest price was paid for Corot’s “‘ Souvenir de Marissel.”” The experts 
set the price at 60,000f. ($12,000), but this figure was quickly passed, and 
finally a three-cornered fight between M. Durand-Ruel, M. Mame, one 
of the heirs of the late owner and M. Tamplaer, resulted in the last- 
named bearing off the prize on a bid of 103,100f. ($20,620), made in be- 
half of some anonymous amateur. A pastel portrait of ‘‘ A Woman in 
Blue,” by Perconneau, was awarded to M. Farmand Mame for 70,000f. 
($14,000). M. Durand-Ruel secured a small “ Portrait of a Man,” by 
Antonello de Messine for 50,000f. ($10,000). A child portrait of the Duc 
de Choiseul, by-Drouais, went to M. Mame for 51,000f. ($10,000). The 
same collector paid the same price for Vattier’s portrait of the Duchesse de 
Chateauroux. The prices paid for two pictures by Greuse, ‘“ La Jeune 
Fille 4 la Rose ” and “ La Periére,’”’ were equally surprising, M. Mame 
securing both at 32,000f. ($6,500) and 35,0o00f. ($7,100), respectively. 
The same purchaser paid 31,000f. ($6,200) apiece for two works 
by Boucher, ‘“‘ Les Museaux en Cage” and “Le Petit Denicheur.” 
Among modern pictures a work by Daubigny, which was sold in 1868 for 
only 550f. ($110), was acquired by M. Le Roy at 31,000f. ($6,200). Dela- 
croix’s fine picture, ‘‘ Cheval Sortant de l’Eau,”’ was bought by M. Hare 
for 30,200f. ($6,040). Millet’s pastel, “‘ La Fermiére, ”’ brought 34,700f. 
($6,940), and another pastel by the same artist, ‘‘ Le Vol d’Oles Sauvages,”’ 
34,300f. ($6,860). An excellent little still life by Charlin went to M. 
Antoine Vollon for 131,700f. ($26,340), a good bargain. M. Edgar Stern 
secured Teniers’s ‘‘ Joueurs de Boules”’ for 19,500f. ($3,900), and the 
same artist’s ‘‘ Le Festin des Singes ” for 9,000f. ($1,800). 

* At Christie’s auction recently the record price paid for a single picture 
at public auction in Europe was broken. The highest price ever paid at 
Christie’s for a picture hitherto has been $55,000. The Gainsborough 
portrait of Maria Walpole, Countess of Waldegrave and Duchess of 
Gloucester, sold under the hammer for $63,525. The portrait belonged 
to the late Duke of Cambridge. 
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By Augustus Saint -Gaudens 
(Standing figure, with accessories) 
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